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FOREWORD 
by 
MISS E. M. JEBB, M.A., C.B.E., 


Principal, Froebel Educational Institute, Roehampton, S. W. 15. 
Vice-Chairman, Save the Children Fund. 


Since the Comics Campaign Council enn their work the Horror 
Comic has been outlawed by Parliament. Perhaps there is a danger 
that legal action may have lulled the public into the belief that we 
need no longer continue our investigation into children’s ‘light’ reading. 
This is fortunately not the view taken by the members of this 
Council. It is not enough to condemn what is harmful. It is 
only by studying what children are actually reading and enjoying 
that we can have the knowledge which will enable us to improve 
existing standards. 


My colleague Miss Pickard, to whose initiative the Panel owes 
its origin, has presented us here with a detailed account and analysis 
of some comics which are widely read and enjoyed by children. The 
appraisal of these comics by a panel of cultured professional men 
and women in different walks of life, all deeply concerned with 
the mental health and happiness of young people, is of social and 
educational significance. 


I hope that this pamphlet will be widely studied by teachers, 
parents and all to whom the quality of children’s reading is a matter 
of importance. 








Chip 
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PREFACE 


Weekly children’s magazines in “comic strip” form have been in 
existence long enough to have become part of all children’s reading- 
matter in Britain. Parents and teachers have tended either to ignore 
them or to condemn them all. The “Comics” Campaign Council 
does not agree with either of these approaches. It is true that there 
appeared in the past few years a type of publication with which 
nobody concerned with the welfare of children could compromise. 
The worst of these at any rate had to be exposed and eliminated, and 
the Children’s and Young People’s (Harmful Publications) Act of 
1955, which was passed in the last hours of the last session of the 
late Parliament will, we hope, sound the death-knell of these 
“horrors”. 


But the traditional British “comic”, those of our own childhood 
and the new entrants to the field, will continue to be produced: We 
have now the duty to look at this literature seriously, and to offer 
constructive criticism of it. We believe that the publishers of these 
“comics” are as concerned as we are to maintain a high standard of 
literature for children. 


This report, the first serious study of the present-day British 
“comic’”’, owes much to the work of Miss Pickard, whom the “Comics” 
Campaign Council asked to convene the Panel. Its simplicity may, 
however, hide the deep thought and hard work that the members 
of the Panel gave to the examination of these British “comics”. We 
feel that this study by people of widely different interests will be 
helpful to all who are concerned with children’s literature and with 
the upbringing of the children themselves. 


“Comics”? CAMPAIGN COUNCIL. 


THE PANEL 


Children’s Publisher and Editor: 
Miss ELEANOR GRAHAM. Puffin and Methuen. 


Children’s Librarian: 
Miss E1LEEN H. CoLwe ui, F.L.A. Hendon. 


Justice of the Peace, Juvenile and Adult Courts: 
Mrs. S. FRANKENBURG, M.A. Salford, Lancs. 


Institute of Education: 
Mr. J. N. Britron, M.A. London. 


Headmistress: 


Miss G. M. Jongs, B.A., 
Ecclesbourne Secondary Modern School, Croydon. 


Headmaster: 
Mr. G. H. Pumpurey, Powell County Primary School, Dover. 


Psychologist: 


Miss P. M. Pickarp, M.A., N.F.U., 
Froebel Educational Institute, London. 


Catholic Priest: 
Rev. W. Lawson, 8.J., M.A., Principal, Manresa College, London 


Church of England Priest: (Observer) 
Rev. J. M. ELPHINSTONE-FYFFE. Children’s Council. 


A Father of Four Children. 


THE COMICS STUDIED 


1. Crime and Horror Comics: 
Eerie, Unusual Comics, Manhunt, Perfect Crime, Down 
with Crime, Airboy, Batman, Black Diamond, Mystic, 
Black Magic, Weird Stories, Sam Hill, Battle Stories, Ace 
Malloy, Black Hawk, etc., etc. 


2. Other Comics: 


COMIC NUMBER OF ISSUE 
Dandy 652 
Superman 46 
Jack and Jill 32, 33 and 34 
Lion 137, 138 and 139 
Tiger 4,5 and 6 
School Friend 229, 230 and 231 
Dandy 660, 661 and 662 
Beano 626, 627 and 628 
Topper 76, 77 and 78 
Eagle Vol. 5 24, 25 and 26 
Girl Vol. 3 23, 24 and 25 
Swift Vol. 1 13, 14 and 15 
Robin Vol. 2 24, 25 and 26 


The thirty-five issues of the twelve comics in Section 2 were 
published during the time that the Panel was meeting. 


I INTRODUCTION 


Comics have been published in this country for over sixty years 
and they have generally been regarded as more or less harmless 
entertainment for children. During the last decade an increasing 
number of people have objected to the way in which certain forms 
of crime, violence and horror -have recently. been presented in 
children’s comics.. Children must meet, and therefore must be pre- 
pared for, crime, violence and horror; but the manner in which they 
are introduced to these things will influence their attitude to life. 


At the first meeting the Panel heard an account of the research 
reported in Appendix I, p. 22; they examined about thirty crime 
and horror comics and agreed that such comics were unsuitable for 
children. Responsible adults were already directing the attention 
of the public to them and clearly steps would have to be taken for 
their elimination. Whether this would come about by legislation, 
or by popular opinion, or — more likely — by both, it has become 
necessary for the comics which children are reading to be examined. 
It is only by detailed study of the comics that decision can be made 
about whether there are desirable elements and in which comics 
these are to be found. The ceaseless vigilance inherent in true Free- 
dom of the Press is now extended to children’s comics. 


Aftr a long discussion the Panel came to the conclusion that the 
campaign against undesirable comics was now gaining sufficient 
momentum to ensure some kind of steps being taken against them 
Therefore the most constructive contribution which the Panel could 
make would be to appraise a small selection of comics published in 
this country and widely read by our children. Their. methods and 
findings are placed at the disposal of all those who think that the 
comics which children enjoy at their leisure merit critical attention. 


I SHOULD CHILDREN HAVE COMICS? 


Too little has yet been heard on what the children themselves 
think about comics; but there is considerable information on what 
they do about comics. Researches in America and Britain agree that 
about 98 per cent. of all children read comics for a number of years 
with intense interest. Most children read them between the ages of 
eight and fifteen years, with the peak period at about eleven years. 
The only difference that intelligence makes is that the more’ gifted 
children tend to give them up earlier and the less gifted children - 
tend to give them up later or not at all. Comics are read by those 
who enjoy literature as well as by those who do not or cannot. The 
only difference that social background appears to make is that those 
children who are provided with suitable literature have shown a 
preference for comics which are only intended to entertain. Those 
comics which have educational aims would therefore appear to be 
supplementing literature, through content and presentation of interest 
to children, who are not provided with sufficient suitable literature. 
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All of us, whether children or adults, enjoy some leisure reading. 
It is a retreat from the serious business of living which can be 
recreational in the true meaning of the word: the retreat can create 
us again. Complex situations can be pictorially presented in ways 
beyond the reach of words. It is not just that the pictures save 
people the bother of reading; some situations can be grasped in 
reality or in pictorial form which can scarcely be conveyed in words. 
If the subject is of interest to us, we gaze at the picture while 
silently relating our own experience to it. Adult enjoyment may 
range from the strip cartoons of the daily papers to Punch or the 
New Yorker. Children of all ages enjoy a good story, whether it is 
inspired, exciting or funny, through the vivid medium of cartoon; 
what would become boring under any but the most brilliant telling 
can be seen in a flash through a brilliant picture. 


The subjects which interest unsophisticated children cannot easily 
be grasped by an adult’s casual glance at a page or two of comics 
pictures. But if many comics are studied, certain recurring themes 
can be noted: children having adventures on their own, children 
coming to the rescue of adults, adults making erroneous decisions, 
adults who are unkind to children meeting disaster, and so on. Adults 
enjoy a funny picture of a tiresome child; children enjoy funny 
pictures of tiresome adults even more. Children have to put up 
with so much correction from adults; we should not forget the burden 
of frustration which we have to put upon them. Many of the situa- 
tions in comics are as improbable as day-dreams but this does not 
bother the children any more than the improbabilities of an adult 
cartoon bother the adults. 


Something like three hundred and fifty million comics are bought 
annually by our children, many of them with their own pocket money. 
It is believed that, on an average, each comic bought is seen by about 
eight children. A typical child’s remark on comics was made by 
the son of a high official in the Ministry of Education when sweets 
came off rations; he said to his mother, “I shall not waste my money 
on sweets. Comics last longer.” The children have made it abun- 
dantly clear that, in their opinion, children should have comics. 


Hil HISTORY OF COMICS 


Since children have shown how greatly they value comics, it 
may be worth considering them from an historical point of view. 
The traditional British comics which most adults of to-day recall 
reading before World War II were produced for children up to the 
age of about eleven or twelve. It was known that some older children 
and even some adults read them, but it was assumed that these older 
readers were immature. However, it was realised that older children 
and many adults followed the adventures of such characters as P7p, 
Squeak and Wilfred and Ham, Shem and Japhet, or Pop, in the daily 
papers. Their stories were told in strip cartoon series with ‘balloons’ 
and no captions, as stories are told in many comics. The comics for 
younger children recounted, mostly in pictures with some words, the 
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exciting and amusing adventures of such characters as Tiger Tim, 
Joey Parrot and the kindly Mrs. Bruin of Rainbow. During the 
war, when our children were deprived of nearly all their own comics, 
they were glad to accept the discarded comics of the American soldiers 
stationed in this country. Whether these comics were true children’s 
comics or bound copies of the strip cartoon ‘funnies’ from American 
daily papers or sensational stories for young adults, they were all 
gaily coloured and printed on fine quality paper, such as was no 
longer obtainable here. The children were charmed with them; 
and the adults, without examining them, were delighted to think that 
their children were no longer deprived of their comics. 


American comics had developed through quite different cultural 
problems from our own. Because of the many languages spoken, 
such as German, French, Spanish, etc., many children had the greatest 
difficulty in learning to read in English, which was not their mother 
tongue. Because of the isolation of many homesteads, many who did 
manage to read a little at school had no opportunity to further their 
education as adults. Although America was the pioneer country for 
the institution of Public Libraries, a 1938 survey revealed the fact 
that 92 per cent. of the rural population was not within practical 
reach of Public Libraries. The early settlers’ stories, which could 
have made a first-class historical literature, could in many cases not 
be written, and could not have been read even if they had been 
written. These settler tales could only be told; in the telling and 
re-telling amongst a culturally frustrated section of the population, 
the tales became infiltrated with sensational incidents of crime, violence 
and horrific fear. 


Consequently a type of picture book for semi-literate adults 
developed, which depicted sensationally arresting incidents, unmis- 
takable to the most immature minds. These were on the market 
a long while before the Americans noticed that their children, as 
well as their immature adults, could interpret them. When this 
type of very sensational so-called comic came into the hands of 
our children, they too could interpret the stories. Moreover, children 
above the age of eleven or twelve showed a surprising pleasure in 
whole books of strip cartoons, whether funnies or sensationals. 


Before the British public was fully awake to the problem, the 
American soldiers were withdrawn and our children complained of 
the loss of comics. American publishers sent the comics direct, for 
circulation amongst the children here. When the Dollar Bar prevented 
the importation of periodicals, these same publishers made matrices 
or moulds of the comics and sent these to Europe for re-printing. 
The production of a comic costs several hundred pounds; these 
‘mats’, as they were called, cost only fifty or sixty pounds. Many 
business people who had had nothing to do with children’s periodicals 
began to produce these re-prints of sensational comics. Before long 
there was such a demand for them that they could be designed and 
printed over here. 
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Through the infiltration of sensational comics we have learned 
two important facts: That children enjoy strip cartoon stories for a 
longer period than we had previously realized; eleven years is the 
peak, not the end of the phase. And that there was some weakness 
in our own cultural system which permitted sensational elements in 
comics to flourish in a fungus growth.| The American comics were 
not their cause but the means by which we discovered these things. 
The first constructive move on these two points came from Hulton 
Press Ltd., which produced Eagle, the first British comic designed 
for older children, mainly in strip cartoon format. Eagle was a fusion 
of the traditional British comic and the traditional British adventure 
paper. The adventure papers were those periodicals for older children 
which were mainly written stories but had some illustrations, puzzles, 
interesting information, etc. The Boys Own Paper is generally 
considered to be one of the best examples. This combination of 
comic and adventure paper was an innovation and was quickly 
followed by other publishers. 


The children’s appreciation of this new type of comic-adventure 
paper, on traditional lines but in a new combination, was indicated 
by the fact that sale of individual papers rose rapidly to three-quarters 
of, and even a million a week. Whether the adults also can agree 
that children should read comics of the type published here to-day 
can only be decided by informed and understanding appraisal of 
comics. 


IV THE SELECTION OF COMICS FOR CRITICISM 


After study of the crime and horror comics, Dandy and Superman 
were selected as two apparently normal widely differing comics. Each 
member of the Panel studied the same issue of these comics and 
then met for discussion. It was decided that Superman was produced 
for adolescents and immature adults; it was therefore rather outside 
the aim of the Panel, which was to study comics typical of the normal 
-comic reading phase. It was, however, noted that the type of day- 
dream story in Superman was irritating and silly from the adult 
stand point. But.Dandy appeared to be typical of what might be 
expected to appeal to children in the normal comic reading phase. 


Time did not allow study of many comics. It was considered 
essential to study three successive issues of whatever comics were 
decided upon, in order to see how serials were handled and how 
standards were maintained in editorials, competitions, production, etc. 
It was therefore decided that only about a dozen comics should be 
selected and that they should all be widely circulated ones which were 
appreciated by the children and regarded as more or less harmless 
by most parents. The best way in which to select comics fulfilling 
all these conditions seemed to be to select them from the three main 
publishers of British comics for children: 
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(1) AMALGAMATED Press Ltp. In 1890 this firm produced Comic 
Cuts and Illustrated Chips, the first two comic papers ever 
to be designed especially for children. These were followed 
by many other comics. For nearly half-a-century they had 
the field virtually to themselves, so that they are responsible 
for setting the standard of traditional British comics (Will- 
bank’s Mickey Mouse is about the only comic of those 
started by other firms during that period, which is still 
running). ‘This firm also produced adventure papers, such 
as Gem and Magnet. From this firm’s many comics, the 
following four were selected as typical, designed for differing 
ages and for both boys and girls: 


Jack and Jill, Lion, Tiger and School Friend. 


(ii) D.C. THomson Lrp. In 1937 this firm produced Dandy, their 
first comic. They had previously produced such adventure 
papers as Rover and Hotspur. Dandy was followed by three 
other comics, one of which was stopped by the war. All the 
current comics of this firm were selected: 


Dandy, Beano and Topper. 


(iii) Hutton Press Ltp. In 1950 this firm produced Eagle. Before 
this date they had produced neither comics nor adventure 
papers. They have since produced three other comics. All 
four comics are still running and they were all selected: 


Eagle, Girl, Swift and Robin. 


N.B.—D. C. Thomson Ltd. and Hulton Press Ltd. kindly supplied 
the Panel with free copies of their comics. 


The exact issue numbers of the three successive issues of all these 
eleven comics, thirty-three comics in all, can be seen on Page 2. 
As they are all weekly papers, the numbers give some indication of 
how long they have been running. But those started before the war 
could not be published regularly during the war. 


Vv THE WAY IN WHICH THE PANEL WORKED 


The Panel worked in the following way. One discussion was 
devoted to the papers of each publishing house. During the four 
weeks preceding the discussion each member obtained the agreed 
papers, examined them and made notes. Thus no attempt was made 
to select good or bad issues; they were merely the papers produced 
during the four weeks preceding the discussion. The Hulton comics 
were all issued in June 1954; the Thomson comics were all issued in 
July 1954; and the Amalgamated Press comics were all issued in 
October, 1954. 


At the discussion the three successive issues of one comic were 
treated as a unit. Some examples from the comics studied may make 
this clearer. 
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The three front page instalments of: 
School Friend ‘Secret Enemy of the Pets Club’, 
Beano ‘Biffo the Bear’ and 
Eagle ‘Dan Dare’ 

were treated as a whole. 


Sometimes the items discussed in this way covered a couple of pages, 
sometimes only a section of a page. The various members put forward 
their favourable and their unfavourable criticisms and finally a sum- 
mary of both was agreed upon. Generally agreement was unanimous 
by the end of the discussion. On one point the Panel did not reach 
agreement, so that the two points of view had to be summarized and 
agreed upon by both sides as a fair statement of both points of view. 
The final discussion was devoted to a study of all the comics in relation 
to each other and to planning the form which this report should take. 


The following are some of the main points which the Panel had 
in mind when criticizing comics: 


(i) Whether this comic told stories in pictorial form with as high 
a standard of invention, imagination, art, production, etc., as 
possible. 

(ii) Whether the written stories, if any, were of high quality. 

(iii) Whether it seemed likely to interest, amuse and entertain the 
children in suitable ways, without excess of vulgarity or such 
undesirable qualities as violence for its own sake, racial 
prejudice, etc. 

(iv) Whether such elements of violence, crime and fear as seemed 
permissible were in morally inoffensive setting. 

(v) Whether it was a periodical of sufficient quality but cheap enough 
to be purchased by the child himself. 

In formulating these points the Panel was guided to some extent by 

the results of the investigation by one member of the Panel; a brief 

summary of this investigation is to be seen in Appendix I. 


VI THE OPINIONS OF THE PANEL 
ON THE COMICS STUDIED 
A. Favourable Criticism 
1. PRODUCTION: format, design and colour of pictures, size and 
clarity of type, quality of paper, etc. 
AveracE. Lion, Tiger, Topper and School Friend. 
ABpoveE AveraGE. Jack and Jill, Eagle, Girl, Swift, Robin. 
2. STORIES: content and style. 
AVERAGE. 
(a) FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. 


(i) Jack and Jill. There were entertaining adventures of the boy 
and girl after whom the paper is named, of toy characters in a 
toy town, of many different kinds of animals. The adventures 
took place in town and country, they concerned situations known 
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to children, and they ended in ways which would seem satis- 
factory to small children. Each issue had a double central page 
picture of many active, happy children, adults and animals, which 
would give the children much to observe and talk about, and 
about which they could weave their own phantasies. 


(11) Robin. There were entertaining adventures of many T.V. 
characters, of toy characters, of boys and girls, of many animals. 
There were a couple of short stories in good type for those who 
could read. There was a central scrap book page for cutting out. 
While the activity of cutting out must give pleasure, it must be 
distressing for a small child to spoil three other stories on the 
other side of the page. 

(iii) Topper. There were entertaining adventures of many animals, 
of children and animals, of the miniature Tim, of two families 
in Britain and Canada. The central page was interesting, with 
primitive weapons, badges, etc. On the matter of racial prejudice, 
referred to later, here, at least, the ‘white man’ is not always 
superior, é.g., Captain Bungle runs away from a fierce African 
chief and Dusty Fraser recognizes the assistance given by a 
cave man. 


(b) FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN. 


(i) School Friend. In this paper for girls there were exciting picture 
stories, such as those about two girls and their Pets Club, two 
girls on a desert island (with a good relationship between different 
nationalities), a princess who wanted to mix with her people, 
a brave French girl, and one story where a young detective came 
to the rescue of girls. There were also four exciting written 
serials to read, an editorial page, etc. 


(ii) Gzrl. In this paper for girls there were picture stories of the 
exciting adventures of modern school girls, of ‘historical’ girls, of 
a brave French girl, of a girl who had to take the mother’s place 
in the home, and real life stories of such women as Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Ethel Smyth, and two interesting series on ‘Mother 
Tells How’ (gardening, cooking, etc.) and ‘Careers’ (speech 
therapy, teaching the blind, etc.). ‘There were a couple of written 
adventure stories, an editorial page, etc., to read. 


These brief accounts show that the papers regarded as average had 
a great deal in them. But no papers were classed above average 
because it was felt that none of them had a full complement of 
stories, in both words and pictures, which could be regarded as really 
outstanding in imagination of style and content. Reading a number 
of these stories, members were surprised to find how the same plots 
were exploited over and over again. ‘Treachery seemed to play far 
too great and unrealistic a part, both in stories of long ago and in 
stories of to-day. A greater variety of plot would most certainly 
prove more entertaining to the children. 


3. HUMOUR: 


A good deal has been said about how un-funny comics are 
to-day. This may be because adults no longer find amusing the kind 
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of story which seemed funny when they were children. They may 
even resent children laughing at adults in misfortune, though they 
would probably only admit to finding it silly. The two chief themes 
in comics which adults seem to find silly are: funny pictures about 
age: adults and pictures about being valiant without much 
effort. ) 


When this selection of comics was studied it was found that there 
was a good deal of humour in them, though it seemed much more 
evident in the comics for the younger and the middle age groups 
than those for the older children. 


(a) FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN: 5-8 yrs. (approx.) 


(1) Jack and Jill. ‘There were many stories of a great many mis- 
chievous animals, of humorous toys, of boys and girls having 
fun. One example may show how a matter of life and death 
to real children is shown with tenderly protective humour in the 
animal world: Harold Hare in policeman’s helmet, ostentatiously 
philanthropic in attitude, holds up one car in order to allow one 
mouse to shepherd four pairs of baby mice across the road to 
play tennis. 


(11) Topper. There was plenty of humour here, though more prankish 
in style. There are mischievous animals and children. A series 
called ‘Smart Art’ may seem vulgar in style to adults but the 
content should be noted, e.g., A would-be brave man scorns the 
poster of a strong man but he has to submit to a spanking when 
the picture man comes alive; there is a moral here about readers 
who imagine themselves stronger than the people about whom 
they read; for this attitude to be found in a comic is most 
refreshing. It is in this comic that the blustering Captain Bungle 
is seen running hell for leather from a fierce African chief, which 
is a refreshing reversal of the customary white man’s role. 


(iii) Robin. There was plenty of humour here too, though much is 
borrowed from T.V. e.g., Andy Pandy, the Flower-pot Men, 
Princess Tai-Lu. But some of it was more original; for instance, 
tales of mischievous animals, animated toys, and boys and girls 
having fun together. 


(b) FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP OF CHILDREN: 7-12 yrs. (approx.) 


Dandy, Beano and Swift also had plenty of humour, the content 
of which was well worth studying. The jokes are obvious to anyone 
familiar with children. Many characters from the long standing 
Dandy and Beano have become almost proverbial; Korky, Freddy, 
Jungle Joker, Biffo, Minnie Minx and others enter frequently into 
children’s play. Swift is still too new to figure largely in this way, 
but it contains unexceptionable humorous characters such as Mono 


the Moon Man, Koko the Bushbaby, Taymus and Sir Boldasbrass. 
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(c) FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN: 11-16 yrs. (approx.) 


In these papers there was a smaller percentage of comic strips 
and the stories needed searching for comic incidents. Lion had Sandy 
Dean’s School Days, a picture story of the downfall of a conceited 
boy, and Don’s Diary, an amusing serial letter. Tiger had Dodger 
Caine, a picture story of ‘the lad with a wheeze up his sleeve’, and 
Knowall, whose occasional lapses gave the reader a chance to have a 
superior laugh. Eagle had Harris Tweed, the extra-special agent, and 
Professor Puff, whose experiments were somewhat out of his control. 
All these comics had stories to read which included funny incidents. 


On humour the older girls did not fare so well. This may be 
an important reason why so many girls prefer to read boy’s comics. 
Girl had Lettice Leefe and School Friend had the paler Dilly Dream 
who is more vague and less mischievous than her older counterpart 
Lettice. Neither of these papers had outstandingly amusing incidents 
in the stories. From the Appendix (page ) it can be seen that the 
girls placed the funny element quite as high as the boys did, so that 
this lack of humour in the girls’ papers would seem to require further 
investigation. 


B. Unfavourable Criticism 


There was little in these comics which, considered in isolation, 
could be regarded as seriously harmful. But it was felt that the 
constant repetition of certain less desirable characteristics such as 
violent fighting or terrifying situations might have a cumulatively 
harmful effect and the reduction of them would add to the children’s 
enjoyment. 


(1) VIOLENCE: 


The most serious adverse criticism was of the stress on violence. 
Far too many stories depended on violence for its own sake, instead 
of letting violence play a part in the achievement of some worthwhile 
aim. ‘The danger of violence is not just its crudeness; it is that the 
young readers may become accustomed to the idea that violence is the 
natural and desirable (or not undesirable) way of achieving even a 
desirable aim. The ends do not justify the means and children should 
not inadvertently become accustomed to the idea that they do. With 
careful study it could be seen that there was usually a worth while, 
or fairly worth while, aim in these comics; but the pervading impres- — 
sion was of far too much violence on the way to the outcome. 


The comics in which this was most noticeable were Eagle, Girl’ 
and Swift. ‘These are three of the five papers classed above average 
for production, so that the violence was forcefully portrayed. In the 
three issues of Eagle studied, this was most noticeable in: 


(i) P.C. 49, which had in its forty-nine frames far too many 
punchings, shootings, close-ups of thugs, and exclamations 
such as “Try this for size! Guk! .Crash! Murder! Bang! 
Ouch! Mercy!” etc. 
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(ii) Riders of the Range, which had in its thirty-seven frames, 
ten of shootings (two of a girl shooting), three close-ups of 
corpses crumpling to the ground and four of prison bars. 


(iii) Storm Nelson, which had punch on the nose, gun in the 
back, heads crashed together by the ‘hero’, etc. 


In the three issues of Girl studied this was most noticeable in: 


(i) Robbie, which had in its thirty-seven frames four of men 
fighting, five close-ups of thugs, one man knocked out, one 
man thrown overboard, etc. 


(ii) Ruth and St. Joan (dealt with later). 


In the three issues of Swift studied this was most noticeable in: 


(i) Tarna, which had four frames of a terrifying situation caused 
by a snake and eight of a charging buffalo. 


(ii) Tom Tex, which had horses in swift floods and mules 
terrified by lightning. 


Lion and Tiger also seemed to have more violence than was 
necessary to the plots. Even Dandy and Beano seemed to portray 
too many adults in a vengeful light. 


There are villains in real life and where there are villains there is 
violence. Children must be prepared for withstanding crime and 
violence. What must not happen is that they should just become 
accustomed to violence. If publishers put forward the argument 
that they are preparing children to withstand violence, then they must 
go a step further and see that the thrill of the violence does not 
obscure this aim. Violence can be introduced for a number of 
reasons: because it exists in the original story, as with David and 

Goliath or fighting the Nazi regime; to show that a cause is worth 
fighting for; to show courage triumphing over adversity, and so on. 
Where such intentions are clear to the children, violence can be 
regarded as in perspective. 


(2) INFERIORITY OF FOREIGNERS 


Another important adverse criticism was the attitude to foreigners 
and ‘natives’. From the way in which the term native was used, few 
children in this country would realise that they are themselves natives. 
Great care was taken in examining the attitude to foreigners because 
of the scape-goat attitude to other nations and races to be found in 
the crime and horror comics. Nowhere in these comics could the 
Panel say that there was a harmful attitude to foreigners. However 
it was found that there was a monotonous tendency to make the non- 
British, particularly the dark-skinned races, either the enemy or the 
inferior character in the story. In view of the fact that world- 
mindedness has got to come if civilization is to survive, the views of 
the Panel on this matter are given in some detail. 


In order to emphasize the constructive intent underlying this 
criticism, a few favourable points are given first. In School Friend, 
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French Fleurette fought the Nazis; and jungle M’Lani was Jill’s 
friend. In Topper, Captain Bungle fled from the African. In Girl, 
Ruth said, “Don’t foreigners feel the same as we do, Mother?” In 
Swift, Jungle Tarna had friends native to the jungle. On the other 
hand, there were a number of examples of what seemed to be lack of 
imagination on this point on the part of the writers of the stories. 
In Swift, Tarna fought the Maschendi in the jungle and even his 
jungle friends took orders from him. In School Friend, M’Lani took 
orders from Jill. In Tiger Bulldog Bryant fought the superstitious 
Amazons. Tiger and Lion had stories of the last war, which were 
quite well told. From the point of view of building up the right 
attitude to Europe, it would surely be better for the children if the 
term used for the enemy had been Nazi, which was correct, rather 
than German, which is obsolete. Nazi was the term used in the 
story of Fleurette told in School Friend. In Dandy it was an 
Eskimo who had to play the part of Greedy Gerty, which was 
considered to be an unnecessarily vulgar story in any case. ‘The 
stories would in no way suffer if natives of the jungle could some- 
times be allowed a leading réle in the jungle, or more heroes of other 
lands could take the lead. 


(3) RELIGION. 


Three of the comics studied gave stories from the Bible. They 
were all Hulton Press Ltd. publications and they led to such stimulat- 
ing discussion and division of opinion that the points of view are 
reported at some length. The two points of view might be formu- 
lated thus: 


(a) that comics are a medium through which stories from the 
Bible may be introduced to children who would not other- 
wise hear of the Bible at home. 


(b) that comics are probably an unsuitable medium for Bible 
stories. 


The three main aspects discussed were: whether Bible stories could 
be portrayed in strip cartoon, what made-up interpolations. were in 
keeping with the stories, and whether inaccuracies of fact or spirit 
were evident. Since the purpose of this report is to stimulate comics 
appraisal, the fact that there was a division of opinion seems to be 
of interest; therefore an outline of the discussion is given. 


The three papers concerned were: Robin, which was telling the 
story of Joseph visited by his brothers in Egypt; Swift, which was .- 
telling the story of the Boy David; and Girl, which concluded the 
story of St. Joan in the first issue and started the story of Ruth in 
the other two issues. The story of St. Joan, being a religious story. 
was discussed in the same way as the Bible stories. In the discussion 
all were agreed on three points: that the vivid form of strip cartoon 
would make an impression on children which might be either valuable 
or misleading; that misstatements were to be deplored; and that the 
intentions of the publishers were sincere. 
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A. Favourable Criticism 


The favourable criticisms were considered from the point of 
view of those children who would hear nothing of the Bible at home. 
It was felt that the vivid form of strip cartoon would make the stories 
graphic and therefore more real. It would familiarize these children 
with scenery and incidents and the names of characters about whom 
they only heard in school. For instance, in the comics studied: 
Robin showed the land through which Joseph’s brothers travelled to 
him and the splendour of Joseph’s Egyptian home; there were names 
such as Joseph, Benjamin, Simeon and Jacob; the incidents chosen 
were dramatic. In Swrft there were pictures of the mountainous 
country where David guarded his father’s sheep; there were the names 
of David, Samuel, Jerusalem and a map of part of the Holy Land; 
the incidents chosen include a dramatic picture of a lion stealing a 
lamb, which would emphasize David’s courage, and David. playing 
his harp. In Girl there were coloured pictures of the country in 
which Ruth lived before she left home; there were such names as 
Elimelech and Naomi, Mahlon and Chilion, Moabite, Midianite and 
so on. It was considered unfortunate that, with regard to this last 
comic particularly, the three issues happened to be concerned with 
the last instalment of the St. Joan story and the first two instalments 
of the Ruth story, so that incidents could not fairly be judged 
according to the plan of examining these successive issues of a serial. 


The Panel was unanimously agreed that the ideal way for children 
to be introduced to the Bible was to hear stories first from their 
own parents. . 


B. Unfavourable Criticism 


(i) Robin. The story of Joseph was regarded as misleading in 
two points. Benjamin’s father was said to have refused to 
let him go to Egypt with his brothers because it was too 
far; the logical and dramatic reason was that the brothers 
had lost Joseph when they took him with them. Joseph was 
said to have put Simeon’s mind at rest as to who he was 
because ‘he did not want him to worry’; this was regarded as 
out of character in view of how Joseph was treating his 
brothers. | 


(ii) Swift. The Boy David says to Samuel ‘When I am king, 
I shall make Jerusalem my capital’ and Samuel makes no 
reply; this was considered contrary to David’s innocence and 
Samuel’s integrity. For so short an account there are too 
many made-up interpolations: David did not travel with 
Samuel or go to Ramah; nor did he have a servant who 
had been a thief and who taught him to use the bow and 
arrow. To make David accomplished with other weapons 
detracted from his prowess both in guarding his father’s 
sheep and in slaying Goliath. There were two errors in a 
frame where David was praising the Lord with his harp: 
‘Wonderous fair are thy works, oh Lord.’ There should be 
no ‘e’ and a capital ‘?’. 
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(ili) Girl. In the conclusion to the St. Joan story the twelve 
frames concerned the burning at the stake; six of them 
showed her at the stake, one with the encircling crowd 
waving excitedly. In the last frame an extremely difficult 
concept for children is touched upon when a monk says, 
‘I believe she saw Him when she called to Him. Are some 
heretics saints born before we’re ready for them?’ 


In the beginning of the story of Ruth there are eight 
frames concerning a made-up Midianite attack which is 
supposed to have driven Elimelech and his family away; 
these contain soldiers fighting, whips and houses on fire 
According to the Bible it was famine which caused them to 
wander. There is also a made-up incident about one of 
Elimeleth’s sons asking Ruth for water; the idea is quite 
good but according to the comic, it is Chilion who asks for 
water and later says he will marry Ruth; in the Bible it is 
Mahlon who marries Ruth. In the thirteen frames from 
the son asking for water to his saying he will marry Ruth 
there are seven frames concerning a made-up incident in 
which Ruth’s mother slaps her face, with remarks such as 
‘T’ll slap her face for every drink she gives.’ ‘I'll reward 
her . . . like this! Now perhaps she will obey me!’ and 
‘Well, mister, you’d better drink what’s left so that Ruth 
can have both her ears boxed.’. To this last remark Elimelech 
replies, ‘I wouldn’t touch your filthy water, you Moabite 
idol-worshipper! ’ 


Although the Panel’s intention had been to confine study to the 
selected comics, all members felt that the question of direct religious 
teaching through comics was too important for misunderstanding to 
arise through the selection of examples which happened to be circu- 
lated during the weeks preceding the discussion of the Hulton 
Press Ltd., comics. In none of the papers studied did the three issues 
cover a complete story. It was therefore agreed that the publishers 
should be asked if they would supply the Panel with a complete 
story which they considered to be a fair representation of their plan. 
This they very kindly did and the detailed criticism is to be seen in 
Appendix II, p.33. 


An incident, which may be of general interest here, was reported 
to a member of the Panel. It occurred in a West Country school at 
the time when the Panel was discussing the current Hulton Press Ltd. 
comics. A third form was choosing reading from the Bible for school 
prayers. One of the children said, ‘Let’s have the story of Ruth 
being slapped.’ The teacher explained that there was no such incident 
in the Bible. ‘But there must be!’ the children cried in chorus and 
they showed the teacher the caption in Girl stating: A true story from 
the Bible. The children were so upset that they wrote to the Editor 
and said that the story was not in the Bible and that they would get 
no marks in examinations if they put statements that were untrue. 
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The teacher also wrote, trying to explain how, to children, a true story 
means something literally true. She received a most understanding 
letter back, saying that in future any Bible story in Girl would NOT 
be labelled ‘true’ if any embelishments had been added. 


VII SUGGESTIONS FOR RAISING THE STANDARD 
OF COMICS 


Publishers who have been producing traditional British comics 
for years are glad that their work is now receiving the recognition 
that it deserves. So far they have mainly judged their success by 
sales and by children’s letters to the Editor. If the public can give 
informed and understanding criticism, this will probably be welcomed. 


Information is needed on what children of different ages regard 
as interesting, amusing, funny; what kind of pictures and stories they 
prefer; how much the captions and the stories are read at the various 
ages, and so on. It may well be that the infiltration of violence, to 
which they are becoming accustomed, is not in accordance with their 
real wishes. 


Information is also needed on what adults, who are informed 
about the development of children, consider should be in comics, 
where these elements are to be found and where they are being ousted 
by less suitable material. Information is also needed on where the 
children and adults are in agreement and where they are in dis- 
agreement. The better comics should be spotlighted and encouraged. 
But this can only be done if adults will train themselves to appraise 
comics reliably. The following suggestions are made with a view to 
assisting any groups or individuals who wish to make such constructive 
contributions, 


1. All groups who have worked during the last decade to rouse public 
opinion concerning crime and horror comics could study tradi- 
tional British comics from this point of view, e.g., Parents, Parent/ 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Institutes, Church of England 
Children’s Council, the Institutes of Education and other educa- 
tional associations, etc. 


2. There could be periodic reports for the guidance of other groups, 
in educational papers, or daily and weekly papers and magazines. 
There might be a periodical Bulletin sponsored by one of the 
associations, such as the Bulletin for film appraisal, from which 
the Panel got the idea of appraising comics. 


3. There could be special study of attitudes to foreigners; of relation- 
ships between children and adults, children and children, boys 
and girls, children of different lands; of the kind of heroes and 
heroines selected, and so on. 


4. There could be study of the way in which the classics are told in 
comics, in order to find out whether they can be regarded as 
sufficiently true to the spirit of the original to be entitled to the 
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term classic. Here it would be necessary to read the classic again, 
instead of just relying on memory. It would be interesting to 
know what senior children think of the classic original after seeing 
the comic and of the comic after reading the original. Wertham, 
in Seduction of the Innocent, Chapter 10, quotes an interesting 
case of children’s views on this subject. 


Parents could be encouraged to recognize the value of a suitable 
amount of comics reading — or possibly viewing would be a better 
term — and the danger of excess of them. They could be 
encouraged to enter into the comics with their children, remem- 
bering to be watchful of a tendency to find the jokes against tire- 
some adults ‘silly’. 


More schools could be encouraged to look with tolerance on the 
worth while comics and to win the children’s confidence enough 
first to find out what unsuitable ones they see, and then to discuss 
these already seen comics with the children. It is well known 
that many of the unsuitable ones which have been seen by children 
have been left about by their parents. 


Heads of special schools and hospitals could be encouraged to 
realise that they must be aware of the content of the comics which 
the children in their care find so absorbing. Children’s wards of 
hospitals have been one of the most fruitful places for collectors 
of crime and horror comics. In reply to an enquiry by a member 
of the Panel, the head of a convalescent home for twelve sick 
children supplied her with a list of fifty-four comics which the 
children had every week. A quiet child is not necessarily a well 
occupied child. 


It is often suggested by busy parents and teachers that suitable 
comics should be given some official stamp of recognition, such as 
the wise and warm-hearted owl on the title page of this report. 
The advantages and disadvantages of this could be weighed up. 
The Panel discussed this at some length and the following points 
emerged. 


(1) There would have to be a permanent watching committee, 
in order to see that standards of each comic passed were 
maintained. 


(11) It would be quite impossible to impose such a badge, since 
this would be a form of censorship of the press, although 
only the children’s press. 


(i111) It is possible that the publishers themselves might ask for 
such a seal of recognition, if a suitably independent watching 
committee could be formed. A five-year plan might see us 
out of the present comics dilemma, if legislation proves 
ineffectual. But it is quite certain that publishers would 
never tolerate a committee which was not both well informed 
and understanding. 
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If parents and other educationalists can train themselves to 
appraise comics with sympathetic judgment, they will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are playing their part in raising the 
standard of popular opinion on the question of children’s comics. If 
groups can formulate and publicize their opinions, they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are helping to raise the standards 
of the comics. | 
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APPENDIX I 


EXTRACT OF AN INVESTIGATION ON COMICS 
CARRIED OUT IN 1952-3 


by P. M. Pickarp, Chairman of the Panel. 
Previously on the Panel for: 


The British Comics Evaluation Lists, 
No. 1 1951 No. 2 1953 


Subjects of the Investigation: 


(a) 66 adults responsible for children from all over the British 
Isles. 


(b) 382 children of 10 and 11 years in London Primary Schools, 
three schools in the East End and two in Western Suburbs. 


Comics of the Investigation: 


(a) FOR THE ADULTS, 114 different comics, supplied in batches 
of four, each batch ranging from suitable to very unsuitable 
in the opinion of the investigator. 


(b) THE CHILDREN were only asked to recall comics known to them. 


The adults were asked to rate the comics supplied to them, on a 
five-point scale, and add comments supporting their ratings. These 
ratings were used for the major part of the second Evaluation List. 
The comments, for which no guiding lines whatsoever were given, 
fell into a number of clearly defined categories. As these may be of 
value to groups working on comics appraisal, they are given here, 
together with some verbatim examples of adult comments: 


1. Horror and Death 
D or E. 


Horrific in extreme. 

So far-fetched, horrifying, disgusting, would be unhealthy for 
adults. 

Descriptions of dead bodies walking and claiming victims. 

Horror, death, drowning, revenge. 

Moss scraped from skulls of executed men, faceless people, 
flagellation of women. 


B or A. 
Nothing frightening or vulgar. 


2. Violence and Sadism 


D or E. 


Sadistic delight in presenting violence. 

Morbid preoccupation with crime and violence. 
Violence... as sole means of maintaining interest. 
Violence taught and glorified. 

Coshes, guns, violence. 

Joy in crime with figleaf of morality. 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


B or A. 


No glorification of thuggery. 

Where violence is shown, it is not glorified. 
Adventure without crime and violence. 
Action without thuggery. 


Fantastic 


D or E. 


Highly improbable and misleading incidents. 

Gives quite false, terrifying ideas of science. 

Misleading mixture of scientific fact and mumbo-jumbo. 
Impossibility presented as if it were fact. 

Fairy tale science without effort to achieve even remote feasibility. 
Negation of training to face realities of life. 


B or A. 


Deals wholesomely with reality. 

(Hero) not very much cleverer, stronger, etc., than normal. 

Phenomenal scientific powers defeating criminal and other anti- 
social elements. 

Though impossible the stories have good teaching, with 
courageous and constructive characters. 


Humour 
D or E. 


No fun. 
The opposite of comic; crude and degrading. 
A crude humour. 


B or A. 


Mostly good, clean fun. 
On the whole amusing. 
Some effort at least to be comic. 


Attitude to Morality. 
D or E. 


All stories told from criminal view point. 

Murder condoned in certain -circumstances. 

Good girl helpless, not liked. 

Gansterism more profitable than service to humanity. 

Sickly hypocritical presence of moral at end. 

Violence is a fact and children must know about it but here it is 
unreal, accidental and interesting as such. 


B or A. 


Evil defeated without being gloated over. 

Stressing value of peace rather than war. 

Courage and honesty glorified. 

Friendly relationships with adults. 

Right triumphs over wrong without undue violence. 
Characters instead of supermen. 
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6. Attitude to Sex. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


D or E. 

Drawings of women done with maximum sexuality. 

Crude sexuality in portrayal of women. 

Debased female faces. 

Studiedly suggestive. 

Frighteningly luscious sex element. 

Women with no natural sexual characteristics mentally but 
physically oversexed. Men all of low type. 


B or A. 
No suggestion of Obscenity in pictures or text. 
No pandering to distorted ‘love’ interest. 


Attitude to Race Problems. 


D or E. 

‘Natives’ are helpless and dependent on ‘heroic whites’. 

Coloured people portrayed unfavourably. 

‘Injuns’ bad and whitemen good... though not explicitly stated. 
Obscene caricature of Japanese. 

Villains in Death Squadron obviously oriental. 

Siam: Revolutionaries, enemies of United Nations. 


B or A. 

Redskins are human. 

Indians sympathetically treated. 

(Hero) befriends Indians in face of panic by other whites. 
Representatives of many different nations working together. 


Attitude to Animals. 
D or E. 


Full of cruelty to animals. 

Killing of animals glorified. 

Ghastly cruelty to animals and by animals. 

Wild beasts escape from cages. 

Many examples given of wrong approach to animals’ presence in 
jungle and the cruelties one may inflict on animals for one’s 
own ends. 

B or A. 

Attitude to animals good. 

Helpfulness to animals. 

Information on animals and Natural History. 


Erroneous Statements. 


D or E. 

Foolish pseudo-history. 

Perverted idea of History. 

Definite mis-statements on page headed ‘Do you know?’ 
Pseudo-science completely fuddled by magic. 

Misuse of so-called ‘scientific facts’. 

Hopelessly crude and over-simplified view of World War IT. 


B or A. None. 
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10. Drawings. 


D or E. 

Draughtsmanship is appalling. 

Drawings crude in all cases. 

Pictures badly drawn and coloured. | 

Crude drawings throughout. Crude colouring. 
Drawings crude and educationally unsuitable. 
Faces expressing cretinous nastiness. 

B or A. 

Illustrations above average. 

Drawings of people and places fairly authentic. 
Drawings quite virile and contain plenty of action. 
Clean, wholesome pictures. 

Simple stories well told in picture form. 

Plenty to look at and read. 


11. Stories. 


D or E. (1) Content. 


Stories lack depth and present morbid reading. 
Lowest quality of thought. 

An enervating substitute for real adventure. 
Worthless, violent, muddled and silly. 

So muddled you cannot follow the story. 

Most of the stories don’t even make logical sense. 


(ii) Style 

Language in bad taste and ungrammatical. 

Incomplete sentences, bad grammar, wrong spelling. 

Bad spelling: Shelia, nealt, phychic, etc. 

Bad grammar: ‘The Bengal Tiger . . . have caused...’ 

Language samples: ‘You little squirt.’ ‘P’ll bash your brains 
what.’ ‘T’ll blast daylights into him.’ ‘Yuh asked for it yuh 
sassy squirt!’ ‘I’m goin tuh blast yuh spang out o 
creation.’ etc. 


B or A. (i) Content 


Healthy interests: air travel, ships, sport, etc. 

Pleasant stories about country life, toys, animals, children. 
Plenty of reading material of good moral tone. 

Straight forward adventure stories with nothing objectionable. 
Exciting without unbearable suspense. 

Stories and special features of an excellent standing. 


(ii) Style 
English reasonably good. 
Language above average. 
Pleasant, easy, clear writing. 
In English idiom. 
Grammar good in pictures and stories. 
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12. Production, Printing and Paper. 


D or E. 

Bad paper, bad print, trying for eyes. 
Printing and paper extremely poor. 

In lowest possible standards of production. 


B or A. 

Technical production and paper good. | 
Printing and production of an excellent standard. 
Clear printing. 


13. General Comments on Value. 
D or E. 


This production is monstrous. 
Of no educational value. 
Unsuitable reading for any age. 


B or A. 

No definite objection. 

Nothing harmful or objectionable. 
Harmless ideas. 


N.B.—The general comments in the last section are no help in- 
criticism, unless the reasons for the decision are given. 


What this group of adults objected to was horror, sadism, glori- 
fication of violence, glamorization of gangsterism, wanton cruelty to 
animals, pseudo-history, confusion of science with magic, presentation 
of fantasy as fact, hypocritical moralizing, suggestive sexuality, racial 
prejudice, crude drawing and colouring, worthless and muddled stories 
in vulgar style with errors in grammar and spelling, and bad printing 
or paper. What they approved of was good clean fun, friendly 
relations with adults, right triumphing without undue violence, whole- 
some reality, healthy interests, helpfulness to animals, science used 
against anti-social elements, glorification of courage and honesty, 
stress on peace rather than war, constructive attitudes to race problems, 
and fine quality of English, pictures, printing and paper. The people 
who made these judgments were teachers, headmasters, children’s 
librarians, children’s writers, a J.P., a parson, a psychologist and so 
on. They were mostly people who had applied for the first Evaluation 
List which the Authors’ World Peace Appeal published; the others 
were friends who helped them. 


As the investigator’s work brings her into constant contact with 
London Primary Schools, she got permission from the London County 
Council to make enquiries of the children in five schools in two quite 
different types of area: the East End and two new housing estates 
in Western Suburbs. The investigation included radio, television, 
reading and games, comics came in the middle. The time was after 
the eleven plus examination for secondary school selection, a period 
of relaxation. Questions about fears and dreams were put quite 
casually in all sections and treated by the children in a matter of fact 
way. The following are some of the children’s replies. 
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(a) What are your favourite comics? 
_ The most popular comics seen regularly by these children: | 


204 Boys *- = 178 Gels 
Beano 94 School Friend 83 
Dandy 91 Dandy 75 
Eagle 56 Beano 72 


Eagle had not been running very long at the time. There are 
more traditional type comics for both boys and girls to-day. 


(b) What do you like specially about your favourite comics ? 


Comments and gestures in each of the five schools showed. that 
this was clearly the most difficult question to answer. 51 boys and 
22 girls gave no answer. Many of the remaining 309 children-gave 
unique replies which could not well be classified, such as: ‘The way 
they put down and stop at exciting places.’. and “Exciting adventures 
make it feel it is happening to you. "and ‘Lets you get together--with 
other people.’ and ‘Nothing to scare you.’ The most frequently given 
answers were: 


153 Boys 156 Girls 
Exciting 37 Exciting 68 ~ 
Funny 33 Funny 46° 
Stories 17 Interesting Facts 22 
Interesting Facts 12 Stories 18 


Both boys and girls mentioned excitement and fun most frequently 
but, contrary to popular belief, the girls put excitement noticeably 
more often than the boys. 


(c) If you have ever seen comics which you do NOT like, 

which were they? 

73 boys and 60 girls gave names of comics which they disliked. 
The children could not always recall the names of comics which they 
disliked. Amongst those named as disliked were: Eerie (8 ‘boys, 
3 girls), Black Magic (7 boys, 1 girl), Westerns (11 boys, 8 girls), 
Tarzan (4 girls), and single references to Batman, Devil, Airboy, Army 
and Airforce, Blue Beetle, Captain Vidor, Crime Detective, Ghost 
Gallery, etc. 

- 23% of the boys and 30% of the girls admitted to being 
frightened by some comic. 18% of the boys and 19% of the girls 
said they recalled bad dreams about some comic. The chief causes 
of fear were: Ghosts (11 boys, 7 girls), Murder (8 boys, 17 girls), 
Skeletons (3 boys, 7 girls), Horrid Faces (3 boys, 6 girls) and Crime 
(3 boys). ‘The chief causes of dreams were: Murder (6 boys, 3 girls), 
Horrid Faces (4 boys, 2 girls), Ghosts (3 boys, 4 girls). Ten boys 
_and-thirteen girls recalled dreams about comics which they said were. 
bad, but could not say what they were about in detail. 

Other reasons given for dislikes, fears and dreams were: 
Monsters, stoning, strangling, hanging, dead people, too much 
adventure, ‘happening after happening, there is no pause’, and ‘con- 
fusion of sympathies expressed in such terms as, “They kill innocent 
people,” ‘Good man shot or captured,’ or ‘If the person you stick hit 
for is going to be killed.’ 
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In all there were 118 references to murder and ghosts, even more 
from the boys than from the girls. The following selection of verbatim 


comments by the children will give some impression of what they 
disliked: 


BOYS 


Men getting up from their graves. 

Their faces. 

Thinking of it. 

When the ghost comes out of the grave. 

When horrible faces come on it and you take it into your head. 
The faces and things. 

I keep it in my mind. 

They spring out so suddenly. 

The sight of seeing a tombstone lift up and a man walk out. 
They are all about murder and serpents. 

About ghost’s pictures coming to life. 

Love, all about kissing. 

They scare me, the faces, all the faces. 

The mad things they do. etc., etc., etc. 


GIRLS 


They frighten me about murders. 

Hands come into the pictures and a black figure appears. 

Killing somebody by cutting their throat. 

The horrid faces they put in them. 

When they go through the dark tunnels. 

When they do dreadful things. 

When wild animals start jumping on men. 

Because a beast of some sort kills people. 

Spooks and haunted houses. 

All the frightening things. 

Because all about ghosts, murders and torturing. 

The thing which frightens you is what happened to the people 
and what they looked like. 

When people get into serious trouble. 

It frightens me to see how they treat people in comics. 
Clo etc netc, 


No comic mentioned as disliked by this group of children was 
unknown to the investigator; consequently the replies the children 
gave were not at all surprising; they were the sort of reply which 
might be expected from any normal child who had unfortunately seen © 
something extremely unpleasant. Curious to know whether the 
situation was even worse with disturbed children, she asked more 
than. a score of Child Guidance Clinics informally whether the children 
seemed to be having bad dreams about crime and horror comics. 
The only dream of comics reported was a nightmare about harmless 
little Rupert! Maladjusted children have personal problems on their 
minds. 
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It is not easy to get at the feelings of children who have been 
disturbed, even when the children are quite normal. One reason 
given by a boy in this investigation for disliking one of the worst 
comics was, ‘Because soppy.’ Nor is it easy to compare the fluently 
expressed reasons given by adults with the simplicity of statement 
made by the children. The following three examples of comments 
on the same comic by adults and children may demonstrate this point. 


(i) EERIE. Classed E.E.E.E.E.D. by six adults. 
Remembered as disliked by 8 boys and 3 girls. 

One boy: “There were too many bad men in it.’ 

One adult: ‘Horrific pictures, descriptions of dead bodies walking 
and claiming victims, outrageous, obscene.  Blas- 
phemous theological implications; pointless sadism, 
etc., terrifying to sensitive child.’ 


(ii) BLACK MAGIC. Classed C.C.D.E.E. by five adults. 
Remembered as disliked by 7 boys and | girl. 


One boy: ‘When vou read them you dream.’ 
Another boy: ‘Skeletons and ghosts.’ 
One adult: ‘Would give child night terrors, particularly as 


stated clearly: True amazing account.’ 


Another adult: ‘Eight of the thirteen stories deal with death. 
Much is horrible. Moss scraped from skulls of 
executed men, faceless people, flagellation of 
women.’ | 


(iii) ATRBOY. Classed D.D.D.D.E.E. by six adults. 
Remembered as disliked by one boy. 


One boy: ‘More killing than the others.’ 
One adult: ‘Horror, death, drowning, revenge.’ 


Another adult: ‘Pretends to be scientific but gives quite false, 
terrifying ideas of science, e.g., magnetic star- 
light. Enervating substitute for real adventure.’ 


Since the time when this investigation was made many people 
have become familiar with comics,such as those cited in these three 
examples, and expressed their dismay in public places. All that the 
children could say about them were such remarks as “There were too 
many bad men in it’ or ‘When you read them you dream’ or ‘More 
killing than the others.’ 


The problem of comparing replies as expressed by adults and 
by children was not the only difficulty in collating opinions on comics. 
Neither adults nor children were given any directive on how to express 
reasons for likes or dislikes, so that there was no comparable frame- 
work for statistical analysis. This had been done in order to make 
a preliminary enquiry into what came spontaneously to the minds of 
both adults and children as important elements. Moreover the 114 
comics supplied to adults were about 25% horror comics and about 
25°%% crime comics, such as Crime doesn’t pay and Down with Crime, 
in order to ensure that this group of adults would have seen a wide 
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range of comics; but the children were only asked about comics they 
remembered. In spite of these difficulties, the answers showed: 


(a) that both adults and children expressed dislike of the worst 
crime and horror comics. 


(b) that both adults and children liked the harmless traditional 
British comics, including the recent innovation of comic- 
adventure papers for older children. 


APPENDIX II 
The Great Adventure 


The story which Hulton Press Ltd. kindly supplied to the Panel 
was all but two of the sixty instalments of ‘The Great Adventure’, 
which had occupied the whole of the back page of Eagle from April 
1950 to May 1951. It was St. Paul’s adventures from just before 
his conversion to his death. To follow the comic format through 
fifty-eight more pages with close attention was a formidable under- 
taking. However three members, both Priests and the Psychologist, 
agreed to do so. The following is their report, which it was felt 
might assist those who wish to appraise the religious stories in comics. 
These criticisms have been formulated from the point of view that 
it might be profitable to portray Bible stories in comics. Many small 
points which might have been put from the other standpoint have 
either been regarded as unimportant or treated with leniency. 

* * * * 


This is a brave attempt to do something good and should be 
followed up, though it needs superb handling if it is to be done at all. 
Some of the pictures give an indication of what might be done; for 
instance, the instalment showing the ship on the way to Cyprus and 
some of the pictures of the buildings and the streets of Antioch and 
the pictorial map of the country surrounding Antioch, which should 
interest children of an age to read this paper. Some of the story 
is told in simple, forthright manner; for instance, the telling of the 
story of the Nativity, though here the pictures are disappointing. 


There were two important general criticisms. One refers to all 
biblical stories studied and is that the publishers need to make clear 
whether it is their intention to present Bible stories or to present 
historical novels linked with the Bible. The other refers to this story 
and is that there is far too little of the content of St. Paul’s message, 
so that the impression is given that though tremendously brave, he 
is just a little ‘touched’. 


' Additions for the sake of dramatic unity can be accepted, pro- 
vided they are in the spirit of the story and do not vitiate the truth. 
For instance, in this story the impression is given that it was St. Paul 
who got the idea of preaching to the Gentiles but according to the 
Acts it was St. Peter and even he had to have it put into his head 
by means of a vision. There also seems to be a loss in running a 
serial for so long; it would be impossible for the children to gain an 
impression of the story as a whole, since it was running for fourteen 
months. 
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‘While additions may, under certain circumstances, be acceptable, 
it-was regretable that so many made-up incidents occurred that known 
incidents which could have been put in were ousted. The made-up 
incidents were of the following kind: Saul visiting the High Priest 
and: being taken to question prisoners; a maiden bringing food to the 
prisoners and taking a message for them; Barnabas captured by 
bandits; the story of Ananias is hurried over so as to go on with the 
made-up story of the captain and the soldiers; the unlikely remark 
of Ananias to Paul that ‘You did pretty well in Antioch once you 
decided to stop burying yourself in Tarsus’; what was supposed to 
have happened in Paphos but is not mentioned in the Bible; and the 
illness of the boy Timothy. The result of all these interpolations was 
that Paul’s adventures in Corinth and Ephesus had to be left out. 
It was realised that the experiment of telling Bible stories was at this 
time in a very early stage; there was probably a change of editorial 
policy. It would be interesting to know whether even these interpola- 
tions were insufficient to hold the boys’ attention. 


A number of the instalments were clearly of laudable intention 
but ruined by very poor illustrations. For instance, the picture of 
the Infant Christ in the stable has nothing beautiful about it; and the 
lurid presentation of Paul’s vision would not be likely to convey a 
valuable concept of a spiritual experience to a child. There were 
many close-ups which were definitely unpleasant, some decidedly 
redolent of horror pictures; for instance, a bearded man stroking his 
chin, seen from below, as he said, ‘I’m going to finish Master Saul 
once and for all’, and a sinister man with horrid eyes, lit as by foot- 
lights, saying, ‘We must be careful.’ and Paul, apparently fainting, 
being put into handcuffs for questioning. 


In some cases inaccurate information was given. For instance: 
Stephen was not a Nazarine, Damascus was neither a Greek city nor 
in Asia Minor; there was no Chief Priest of Damascus, because 
Priests belonged to the Temple and there was no Jewish Temple in 
Damascus; Paul says of the Synagogues, ‘Why don’t we break away 
from them and spread the work to everybody?’ but Paul always went 
to the synagogues until they threw him out and he longed to win the 
Jews; Mark says, ‘Are we no longer the chosen people, then? . 

I can’t teach what I don’t believe — I’d rather go back to Jerusalem.’ 

but the reason why he returned is not known and though this might 
be right it might be completely wrong; Paul is accused of defiling 
the Jewish temple by going there to pay his dues but he could not 
have defiled the Temple himself as he was a Jew and the accusation 
_ brought against him was that he had defiled it by bringing in a Greek. 


In all about twenty-four of the instalments were criticized un- 
favourably for inaccuracies of statement, or for pictures which belied 
the true spirit of the stories, or for interpolations which either mis- 
stated facts or were so numerous that they ousted valuable known 
material. A reasonably satisfactory standard was reached by about 
half the sixty instalments. About a dozen instalments could be re- 
garded as quite satisfactory; these included Paul and Barnabas going 
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to Antioch and Derbe, and in Antioch and Jerusalem, and Paul going 
to Galatia while Barnabas went to Cyprus with Mark; also instalments 
concerned with Neapolis, Philippi, Caesarea and Sidon. All of these 
last named instalments might be regarded as a standard from which 
future work might be expected to make a steady progress, if the work 
is to rise to the superb level which the material merits. 


A general conclusion on which the whole Panel is agreed, is that 


appraisal of religious stories appearing in comics requires informed 
and sympathetic criticism. 
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